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THE PRUSSIAN PROFESSORIATE AND THE RESEARCH IMPERATIVE, 
1790 — 1840 


In Germany, unlike other European nations, the universities have 
traditionally been the major centers for the creation of academic 
knowledge as well as for its transmission. This was especially 
true in the first two thirds of the nineteenth century, when 
German scholarship, first in philology and history and later in 
branches of the natural sciences, rose to dominate world learning 
and to impose its university-centered pattern of institutional 
organization upon other nations. The ultimate cause of this 
burgeoning of German scholarship was the new and at that point 
uniquely German conviction that the professor’s responsibility is 
not only to transmit academic learning but also to expand it, 
through criticism and research. This ideal of the professor’s 
proper function can be called the "research imperative." 


The notion of the research imperative can be approached 
historically in several different ways. At one level it was a 
professional and institutional ideal, which held that appointments 
and promotions within the university system should be based 
primarily upon the academic’s achievement in specialized research 
and upon the prestige he had achieved thereby among his 
disciplinary peers. A corollary of this ideal was that the 
institution and the state should provide the tools prerequisite to 
research, be it seminar training libraries, research leaves, or 
laboratory facilities. I have argued in other papers that the 
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policy of university administration adopted by the Prussian 


Kultusministerium during the Vormaerz period shows a faltering but 
unmistakable adherence to this ideal, and that state action played 
an important role in establishing the research imperative as the 
norm of professorial life in Prussia.! Two developments prepared 
the way for the emergence of the research imperative in this 
sense. One was the decline of university corporatism and the 
emergence of a younger, more competitive, more mobile 
professoriate, whose ties were more to the discipline than to the 
institution and which was more diversified by age, rank, and 
specialization. Another was a decisive shift in Prussian state 
policy toward the universities that occurred during the reform 
period, a shift toward more consistent surveillance and a more 
opportunistic exploitation of the universities and their prestige 
for nationalistic ends. Both developments suggest how the new 
academic ideal owed its origin in part to social and political 


changes outside academia. 


The research imperative also represented a moral and philosophical 
commitment. As such its classical formulations are to be found in 
the writings of Humboldt, Fichte, Schleiermacher, Steffens, and 
Schelling, who glorified academic creativity as the lofty, moral 
mission of the German scholar. Two comments should be made about 
these classical formulations of the so-called 
Wissenschaftsideologie. First, despite the radical-sounding 
overlay of neohumanistic and idealistic rhetoric, the aim of these 
treatises was conservative. They sought to defend the status and 
prestige of professors and universities against their many critics 
of the late Aufklaerung period, and as such their program, 
although not their rhetoric, was largely continuous with earlier 
defenders of the universities, notably those at Goettingen 2 
Second, the classical formulations of the Wissenschaftsideologie 
underwent a subtle but pronounced reinterpretation in the course 
of the Vormaerz period and later- The original synthetic, 
normative ideal of learning was increasingly reinterpreted so as 
to make room under its mantle of prestige for detail research, 
specialization, and the disciplinary fragmentation that set in 
during the Vormaerz period. The Wissenschaftsideologie was thus a 
rhetoric of justification, which reflected rather than shaped 


prevailing scholarly practices and aspirations. 
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A third, perhaps more fundamental historical approach to the 
research imperative seeks its origins in a profound change within 
the disciplinary communities themselves. During the early 
nineteenth century several disciplines of the lower faculty seem 
to have passed in succession through a transition that can be 
described as "professionalization" or "preemption ."3 The pattern 
of this transition varied among disciplines but showed some 
constant characteristics. The scholarly community - those who 
wrote, read, and judged serious works of scholarship - became 
associated ever more closely with schools and universities. 
Membership in the community - the right to publish and be heard - 
came to depend heavily on academic licensing procedures: 
membership in seminar or school, the dissertation, the 
Habilitation, progress through the ranks of the professoriate. 
"Serious research" became increasingly centered around the 
application of expertise, whether manuscript genealogies, archival 
explorations, or quantitative chemical analysis; "serious 
scholarship" addressed itself increasingly to the narrower range 
of problems accessible to expertise and tended to dismiss others 
as illegitimate, speculative, or popular- In this sense 
disciplines were "preemted" by their academic elite, and marginal 
contributors were read out of the enterprise or were reduced to 
the status of popularizers or dilettantes. The disciplines and 
their practitioners evinced a strong, sometimes fanatical concern 
with delineating their boundaries, defining their problems and 
methods, justifying their activities, and probing the 
philosophical and epistemological bases of their practice. The 
transition was therefore a social one, as it affected the 
composition and definition of the disciplinary communities, and an 
intellectual one, as it bore upon accepted scholarly values and 
research methods. 


In other papers I have traced this pattern of professionalization 
and preemption for the one discipline of classical philology ae 
There the pattern showed itself in increasing numbers of 
specialized journals, the growing rigor of criticism, the 
proliferation of seminars and the kind of training they offered, 
and the shift of scholarly focus onto problems requiring expertise 
in the application of Hilfswissenschaften. Seen in this light, 
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philology’s interminable wars of method appear as contests of 
professional legitimacy, struggles to delineate the proper 
objectives of a professional science aborning. A renewed concern 
with legitimacy and foundations characteristic of the preemption 
process appeared in philologists’ efforts to establish their 
discipline’s institutional and philosophical independence of 
theology, pedagogy, and philosophy and in their preoccupation with 
hermeneutics and method. 


Only individual studies of other disciplines will show the extent 
to which they shared traits of this professionalizing process with 
classical philology. Nevertheless, some evidence suggests that 
history and some linguistic specialties like Germanic philology 
entered the preemption phase between 1820 and 1840, and that 
mathematics and the natural sciences embarked upon it between 1825 
and 1845.5 For all these disciplines professionalization 
necessitated establishing their institutional and intellectual 
independence from the upper faculties, as it had for philology. 
For all it implied the acceptance of new scholarly values based on 
specialization, academic licensing, and methodological expertise. 


What events, social or intellectual, triggered these successive 
transformations of the disciplines of the lower faculty? No 
definitive answer to this question exists now, nor do we possess 
many plausible hypotheses. I want to point out here, however, that 
the professionalization of the learned disciplines showed a broad 
similarity to changes in the traditional service professions that 
had begun to occur in Prussia late in the eighteenth century. This 
shift in the nature of Prussian professional life and practice in 
turn reflected broad social changes within the Prussian 
intelligentsia. 


As late as 1750 the intellectual life of Prussia was monopolized 
by the element denoted in contemporary social theory as the 
Gelehrtenstand, the Gelehrtentum, or (later) the Gebildete. It 
included jurists, doctors, the better clergymen, university 
professors, and rectors and instructors in the urban Latin 
schools. As a funtional group, therefore, it constituted Prussia’s 
stratum of learned professionals. But function, professional or 
otherwise, had little bearing on the honorific distinction of 
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membership in the Gelehrtenstand. Status rather accrued to the 
individual as social acknowledgement of his exclusive possession 
of the common intellectual culture upon which all professional 
learning was based. 


This intellectual underlay of early professional life has been 
described as the culture of late humanism with its dual ideal of 
pietas et eloquentia. Possession of it presupposed oral facility, 
elegant latinity, moral seriousness, familiarity with the writings 
of the latin authors, the fathers, and the scriptures, and - most 
important - a living sense of the pride and social exclusiveness 
that followed from membership in the res publica literaria. These 
intellectual values and abilities (largely stylistic in nature) 
were instilled in the Latin schools of the larger towns and 
further inculcated by the universities. Indeed, the very ideal of 
academic learning to which the universities adhered reflected the 
intellectual values of the Gelehrtenstand. The ideal of 
Gelehrsamkeit connoted stylistic attainment, fitness for the style 
of life associated with a scholar, and a universal erudition 
hostile to specialization. A common commitment to these 
intellectual values and their social expressions gave to the 
Gelehrtenstand a cultural unity that transcended its internal 
differentiation by profession and income and that legitimized its 
claim to be an honorific estate in society. 


Adherence to these values largely dictated the profoundly 
corporative and ceremonial nature of professional life in the 
early eighteenth century. The collegiate organizations the 
distinctive costumes, the network of sumptuary, legal and 
municipal privileges, the eximiert status guaranteed by Prussian 
law - these constituted as much the essence as the trappings of 
the professional dignity.’ They surrounded the local practitioner 
with an aura of honorific distinction before which considerations 
of function or social utility paled. 


Because professionalism was identical with learned distinction, it 
followed that learned expertise and the social status it brought, 
not functional expertise per se, constituted the highest ideal of 
professional life. The status of an educated man lay in what he 
knew or what his bearing testified he was, not in what he could do 
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per se. The ability of a jurist to administer the law or a doctor 
to heal the sick was felt to follow unproblematically from erudite 
studies, or the method of delivering these services was felt to be 
known from tradition or corporative participation. This body of 
assumptions is difficult to illustrate explicitly, but it was 
subtly reflected in all the ways in which professional men were 
trained, tested, and rewarded. University education in a 
profession, for example, afforded little or no practical training, 
and the testing procedures employed by the Prussian state through 
much of the eighteenth century largely ignored functional 
expertise. 


In a manner subtly different from later practice, the middle 
eighteenth century still drew no sharp distinction between 
professional training and general or liberal eduction. The three 
Fakultaetswissenschaften represented not bodies of functional 
expertise per se, but rather a single polyhistoric corpus of 
learning whose three main divisions were thought to embrace all 
knowledge possible to man, and to which all other disciplines 
served as mere auxiliaries. The education of a Gelehrter, 
regardless of career plans, culminated in the learning of a 
faculty science, and the higher faculties thus offered an 
education as much "liberal" or "cultural" as the lectures of the 
arts faculties. The drastic decline of the arts faculties at the 
end of the seventeenth century had ushered in a long period in 
which nearly all students of the larger Protestant universities 
matriculated directly into the upper faculties. In the absence of 
an ideal of functional expertise, this further blurred the 
distinction between general humanistic and professional study .8 


These values also explain the monopoly of ostensibly professional 
learning over German intellectual life in the early eigtheenth 
century. At the Leipzig book fair as late as 1740 technical 
treatises in law, medicine, and theology still made up 44 percent 
of all titles .? Germany lacked the leisured and learned middle 
classes and the enlightened nobility that elsewhere fed the ranks 
of virtuosi, amateurs, philosophes, and literati. Because it 
lacked the social basis for a "popular" intellectual culture, its 
intellectual life remained closely tied to the schools and 
universities, the ideals they espoused, the positions in society 
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to which they led, and the corpuses of knowledge they taught. The 
Gelehrtenstand thus played a double social role as Prussia’s 
functioning class of trained professionals and as its sole 
intelligentsia. 


In the second half of the eighteenth century the intellectual 
culture which had sustained the old Gelehrtenstand underwent a 
cataclysmic dissolution before the forces of the Enlightenment . 
The disciplines of the lower faculty revolted in succession 
against their old subordinaton to theology, law, and medicine. 
They asserted their own contradictory claims to be the principles 
of all learning, and in effect ate the parents by subsuming 
professional studies as special applicatons of their more 
universal principles. Not until the nineteenth century and the 
rise of the philosophical faculties did most of these disciplines 
actually establish their academic and institutional independence. 
These late institutional developments, however, mereley 
consolidated an eighteenth-century revolution in ideas which had 
deposed the Fakultaetswissenschaften from their position as the 
inevitable organizing principles of all learning. 


The intellectual world of the Gelehrtentum was challenged as well 
by the rise of a new, popular intellectual culture largely 
indifferent to old humanist values and to the 
Fakultaetswissenschaften. The new culture manifested itself in new 
genres of popular literature, the explosion in the number of 
journals and newspapers; in the enthusiasm for pedagogical 
experimentation; in the springing up of reading clubs and other 
societies for a host of social and semi-political purposes; in the 
creation of a new and vigorous national literature; and in the 
rise of a semi-independent literati. The core of this new reading 
public was still professional men and functionaries, but their 
interests were secular, aesthetic, literary, practical, and 
moralistic; they were largely unconcerned with theology, erudite 
learning, latinate scholarship per se. Indeed, one principle theme 
of the late Aufklaerung was a mocking hostility toward traditional 
intellectual culture. Between 1750 and 1780 the very word 
Gelehrsamkeit was degraded to a term of satiric abuse -!° The 
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learned ideal it had denoted gave way to new ideals: rational 
common sense, emotional and aesthetic sensitivity, and the most 
potent ideal of all, that of Bildung. 


These developments naturally threatened the educated, professional 
elements of Prussian society that had constituted the old 
Gelehrtenstand. These elements had justified their prestige and 
privileges through their possession of a particular intellectual 
culture. As that culture ceased to command universal admiration 
and consent, its representatives were forced to seek a new 
consensus. Much of the literature of German idealism and 
pedagogical theory is given over to this search, to the attempt to 
redefine a set of wniversal intellectual values, the common 
adherence to which would sharply delineate the educated stratum of 
society from its potential competitors. The social and cultural 
solidarity of the later Bildungsbuergertum = the 
nineteenth-century counterpart of the old Gelehrtenstand - 
testified to their success in defining new, universal values and 
achieving their wide acceptance in society .1! 


The dissolution of the Gelehrtenstand and its values threatened 
traditional social interests in another respect . Between 1780 and 
1800 Prussians evinced acute social panic over the fear of excess 
social mobility through the schools and universities and into the 


learned professions. They believed that untalented and 
poorly-educated boys from the lower classes were studying and 
seeking professional careers, thus lowering standards and 


disrupting traditional social patterns. Several historians have 
remarked on this phenomenon recently, and some have invoked the 
meager statistical evidence from the period to suggest that the 
object of such fears was more imagined than real.!? 


These fears, however, did reflect one clear social fact: that 
traditional criteria no longer sufficed to define the learned 
stratum or to protect its social boundaries. These criteria for 
acceptance into the old learned stratum had been social, personal, 
and stylistic in nature; one was required to possess the outward 
accoutrements of a learned man. Judgments based upon criteria like 
these had inevitably been subjective and impressionistic. Worse, 
they presupposed a consensus on such attributes that was rapidly 
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disappearing. Faced with the inadequacy of such criteria, 
contemporaries turned to more formal systems of academic licensing 
to define membership in the learned world. Proof of successful 
schooling replaced the appearance of learnedness as the criterion 
for acceptance into the Bildungsbuergertum. The Abitur and the 
development of the Berechtigungswesen during the Vormaerz period 
presupposed this subtle shift in the nature of learned values .13 


The rise of these new values gradually but decisively remolded 
contemporary ideas about professional practice. Intellectual 
culture became increasingly bifurcated into popular and liberal 
learning on the one hand and professional knowledge on the other. 
In this process the Fakultaetswissenschaften took on increasingly 
the guise they possess today: that of separate, functional 
specialties, whose highest ideal is of service and performance. 
Intellectual cultivation per se was no longer the equivalent of 
professional status, and this blurred the boundaries of the 
traditional professions and opened them to encroachment by their 


semi-learned competitors. 


The literature of the traditional professions in Prussia during 
the decades around 1800 reveals these tensions clearly. All the 
professions, except possibly the clerical, were challenged 
(ultimately without success) by rival groups which coveted their 
status and privileges: jurists, by practically and 
cameralistically trained officials; medical doctors, by learned 
surgeons; and Latin school professors by teachers of other school 
types. All the traditional professions evinced a new adherence to 
the ideal of functional expertise: pastoral theology and the image 
of the Pfarrer as Volkslehrer; clinical traning as the basis of 
medical education; cameralism as the basis of administration; and 
pedagogical theory as a body of expertise in its own right. The 
development of the Prussian state testing system and the nature of 
the examinations it established testify to the new ideal of 
functional expertise being imposed upon the professions in the 
later eighteenth century. In every case the testing system and the 
licensing procedure it made possible proved an effective tool in 
delimiting membership in the profession and thwarting encroachment 
by rival groups. Adopting the ideal of functional expertise, 
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therefore, could protect the interests of a professional group at 
the same time it represented an unavoidable adjustment to a new 


and more fragmented intellectual world .14 


The dissolution of the Gelehrtenstand also altered the status of 
the disciplines of the lower faculty. Classical philology, which 
in its cultivation of the old languages had been closely linked to 
the intellectual values of the Gelehrtentum, faced an acute 
challenge to the traditional justifications of its activities. 
History and the natural sciences, deprived of their secure if 
subordinate roles as minor parts of a unified and integrated 
culture, found themselves reduced to the dangerous and exposed 
status of Hilfswissenschaften. This institutional status 
conflicted sharply with the intellectual primacy over the faculty 
sciences which they were seeking to establish. This dilemma forced 
the disciplines to adopt new strategies in order to defend or 
expand their place within the intellectual vacuum left by the 
fragmentation of traditional intellectual culture. 


Again, the nature of these adaptations varied from discipline to 
discipline, but all conformed to the general pattern of preemption 
and professionalization. All involved adopting new learned values 
that had already served the traditional service professions with 
success. These included a new stress on methodological expertise 
by which to define legitimate questions and issues; systems of 
licensing, to delineate clearly between members and non-members; 
and acceptance of specialization as a necessary good. 


As was suggested earlier, these disciplinary metamorphoses 
provided a necessary if not sufficient condition for the emergence 
of the research imperative in Prussia.!> The reformed university 
system provided the framework within which professionalization 
could go forward; its seminars, degrees, and hierarchies proved 
easily adaptable to the new demands of specialized training and 
formal licensing. Its continued growth and diversification 
absorbed the new professional practitioners and scholars being 
trained. Conversely, the professionalization process altered the 
nature of. the scholarly activities which universities pursued. 
Traditional kinds of activity yielded to new norms which placed. 
greater stress on specialization, expertise, and methodology, and 
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which reduced the range and diversity of problems, areas, and 
approaches deemed susceptible to legitimate scholarly treatment. 
What was new in the "research imperative" of the early nineteenth 
century was not so much the "imperative" - not so much the 
compulsion of the professoriate to engage in scholarship. Rather 
what was new was the concept of research itself, a concept born 
largely out of the disciplinary metamorphoses of the early 
nineteenth century and ultimately rooted in the changing nature of 
Prussian professional life. 
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